











THE POVERTY of these young Aymara llama herders of Peru is shown 
by their rags. They are among the needy millions who must be helped. 





§ FATHER William 
Kaschmitter, a 
soft-spoken, Abe- 
Lincoln-like giant 
from Idaho, came 
to Japan after 
World War II. He 
had three aims in 
mind when he es- 
tablished, on June 
5, 1948, the now 
famous T ose: News: 
1) to get Catholic 
news into the secu- 
lar press; 2) to 
supply news about 
Japan to the 
world-wide Cath- 
olic press; 3) to provide links be- 
tween missioners working in Japan. 

Over the past eight years, Tosei 
has fulfilled these aims, and more. 
The paper forcefully and convinc- 
ingly voices the attitude of the 
Church on important issues. 

Father Kaschmitter is convinced 
that, in certain social fields, a fur- 
ther development of over-all strate- 
gy is urgently required. During the 
birth-control debate, the opposition 
challenged the Church to produce 
a positive solution to Japan’s popu- 
lation problem. 

Japan has no more land nor 
wealth to give its people. The 
United States quota for Japanese 
immigrants is 185 a year. Provided 
the full number were granted entry 
in a year, Father Kaschmitter esti- 
mates that in view of Japan’s 
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The bigger the problem 


the harder it falls. 


annual population increase (births 
over deaths), Japan’s population 
predicament would be eased for 
just ninety minutes of that year. 

The answer for Japan and for 
every other needy nation lies in inter- 
national cooperation. Admitting the 
need for “‘internation”’ efforts, can 
the Church help less-privileged na- 
tions and peoples of the world argue 
their just claim to a fair share of 
God’s material blessings? Church 
social doctrine is mature enough to 
meet conditions within a country. 
But is that social doctrine mature 
on the international level? 

It was with these questions in 
mind that Father Kaschmitter, early 
in 1956, relinquished his editorial 
duties to enter upon a task whose 
completion he’ll probably not live 
to see. 








Cottonwood, Idaho’s Father Kaschmitter chatting with linotype operator. 


Intent on obtaining the coopera- 
tion of Asian and European Catholic 
authorities in the social sciences, 
Father Kaschmitter left Tokyo for 
Formosa on the first leg of a round- 
the-world journey. On his return 
to Japan, he hopes to establish a 
periodical to air international social 
problems, their causes and their 
cures. He hopes to occasion a papal 
encyclical dealing expressly with 
international social principles. 

“The efforts of Von Ketteler, 
Manning and their contemporaries 
were greatly responsible,’’ says 
Father, “for the labor encyclicals 
Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Anno, which were not written until 
years after their deaths. We cannot 
afford to wait too many years.” 


Living conditions in Asia are 
extreme. To correct the unjust 
situation, a Christian plan must be 
designed and introduced lest a God- 
less plan be put into motion. We 
Catholics have the means in our 
God-given principles of justice and 
right. They must be applied to 
international problems. 

Dave Beck, a U.S. labor leader 
and a non-Catholic, termed the 
Pope’s labor encyclicals “‘the Magna 
Carta of American labor.”’ Father 
Kaschmitter expects that one day 
another encyclical, of special im- 
portance to every missioner in Asia, 
will become “‘the Magna Carta of 
international social justice.” 

We admire his spirit, and we wish 
him every blessing. an 
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Death came at the early age of 33 to Father EDWARD 
J, MCGUINNESS, a Maryknoller from Newark, N.J. Father had 
charge of some 53,000 people in the remote Cuchumatanes 
Mountains of Guatemala, a region that could only be cared 
for by foot or horseback. The young priest developed and 
used hundreds of voluntary catechists to educate his 
people. In March he returned to New York on sick leave, 
and was confined to the hospital until his death from 
lymphatic cancer. 


* * * 


Father JAMES STEFANIAK reports from Peru that 
the Indians of the Peruvian altiplano believe it 
to be bad luck when twins are born. This same 
superstition exists in Africa and among Eskimos 
. - . Your prayers are asked for the success of 
the Maryknoll General Chapter now going on. 


* * * 


Father JOSEPH SWEENEY who was driven from his South 
China leprosarium by the Reds is setting up a central 
base in Korea from which he will send teams of doctors 
and nuses to administer the new Marianum serum to all 
lepers in Korea . . . In Okchon, Korea, Father JOSEPH 
HERBERT surprised at his cook's dessert -- chicken 
pot pie. To the cook, pie is pie‘and always a dessert. 


* * * 


Fathers BERNARD RYAN and JACOB ESSELBORN have 
opened their radio station at Las Penas, Bolivia, 
before the Papal Nuncio, the Archbishop of La Paz, 
and Point Four and American Embassy people. The 
station is to educate the altiplano Indians and 
raise the literacy standards. 


+ * 


Parish credit unions, believed inoperative in Peru, 
were proven by Father DANIEL MCLELLAN in Puno. After a 
year's operation, capital amounted to 43,196 soles. 93 
loans were granted with bad debts amounting to only 27 
soles. Members of the credit union received a 6% divi- 
dend, The government is very interested . . . The Puno 
seminary opened with 63 students -- a new high in this 
priestless land. 








BY ANTHONY MALONEY, C.P. 


and WILLIAM MULCAHY, M.M. 


® ENoRMOuS problems faced the 
four Maryknollers who pioneered 
among the more than two million 
Chinese refugees in Hong Kong who 
had fled from the tyranny of Red 
China. A million of these people 
were penniless. They swarmed over 
barren hills, putting up ramshackle 
huts or digging caves in the hillsides 
for shelter. There were no schools 
for their children. There were no 
doctors or nurses. Most of the able- 
bodied could not find employment. 

Four Maryknollers in the refugee 
areas learned the hard way what 
their people were up against. One 
of the priests made a rectory out 
of a windowless shack. Another 
hired a room over a carpenter shop. 
Each found a shelter of some kind. 

The story of one missioner in a 
huge refugee resettlement area is the 
story ofall. They worked as a team, 
although each was in a different 
area. Father Peter Reilly of Rox- 
bury, Mass., lived in Kau Lung 
Tsai; Father Howard Trube of 
New York City, lived in Tung Tau 
Tsuen. Father Stephen Edmonds 
of Cambridge, Mass., lived in Chai 
Wan; Father John Curran of Butte, 
Montana, lived in Ngau Tau Kok. 

These four did a lot of looking and 
listening, and then they were ready 
to tackle the problems of their peo- 
ple. It was obvious that what the 
people needed most was medical 
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care. At first the priests tried to pay 
for medical care of the sick out of 
gift money, but this limited the 
benefits to too few. 

Maryknollers talked to the doc- 
tors and nurses of Queen Mary 
Government Hos- 
pital, who were 
delighted to offer 
their services. The 
doctors of St. 
Luke’s Guild also 
volunteered. The 
Hong Kong Cath- 
olic Club agreed 
to cooperate, and wie 
assigned some of their secunieers to 
arrange schedules. The idea was 
that each doctor and nurse would 
give his or her after-office hours. 

Soon a clinic was opened in each 
camp, to provide free medical serv- 
ice for poor refugees. On clinic 
days, at least 200 people could visit 
a doctor. Local Catholic hospitals 
agreed to take in a limited number 
of patients free of charge. This left 
the Maryknoll Fathers free for other 
works, though they carried the 
financial headache of finding money 
for the medicines used. 

Refugee clinics could boast of the 
services of some of the best doctors 
in the city. Many of the doctors 
and nurses have not missed a clinic 
appointment in four years. Profes- 
sional people who help are working 
for God’s poor; they want no name 
publicity. 

One problem usually opens the 
door to another. Maryknollers 
approached them all with the idea 
of leading souls to God. Working in 
the refugee areas, they had to grab 
an opportunity when it came along. 
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They knew that education was 4 
must. Still putting up a school 
building in each resettlement would 
be expensive. 

The four Maryknoll priests were 


the only ones working full time on | 


problems that 
plagued and tor. 
mented Chinese 
refugees. The 
Hong Kong Edu- 
cation Depart- 
ment realized that 
and began to 
wheedle the four 

‘ == Maryknollers into 
when’ —y First the Education 
Department offered free land for a 
school in each resettlement area. 
Then it offered to pay all teachers’ 
salaries. Finally it agreed to pay 
half the cost of each building and 
its equipment. 

The priests could not turn down 
that kind of offer. The resulting 
schools each had six classrooms and 
operated on a double schedule so 
that a total of 500 students could 
attend each school. Each building 
was planned so that it could be 
used as a school, a community cen- 
ter, a medical clinic and a church. 
“i school cost Maryknoll about 
$15, 

Cardinal Spellman made a gen- 
erous donation towards the cost 
of the school built at Tung Tau 
Tsuen in memory of Bishop Francis 
Ford, M.M., who had recently died 
in a Communist prison in Canton. 
Father Howard Trube, a former 
curate of Bishop Ford, is pastor 
there. A wealthy Chinese who 
had known Bishop Ford in China 
donated the cost of one classroom. 
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Sister M. Roberta, of St. Cather- 
ine’s Maternity Hospital in Brook- 
lyn, New York, found a friend who 
donated the chapel in the Bishop 
Ford Memorial School. It was ded- 
icated in memory of Sister’s par- 
ents. 

Archbishop Riberi, Apostolic 
Nuncio, as well as the Catholic Wel- 
fare people in Hong Kong, helped 
the other Fathers with gifts. The 
balance of the funds came from 
friends of Maryknoll in the United 
States. : 

These four schools put heart into 
the refugees. The Chinese didn’t 
mind living in rickety shacks or 
even caves as long as their children 


' could have the chance to attend 


school. 

The erection of school buildings 
gave work to unemployed refugees, 
gave the four priests a new idea to 
exploit. 

The refugees had no way of get- 
ting decent homes for their families. 
Each family head was a squatter on 
Government land. He had Govern- 
ment permission to build a cottage 
on this land, but he had no money. 
The Government had toyed with 
the idea of getting contractors to 
erect cottages that could be sold on 
time payments. The first ones were 
built of soft-sand brick, and were 
expected to last only a few years. 
The heavy rain of a typhoon could 
easily destroy them. The cost of each 
temporary house was about $300. 

Then the four builders of hope 
decided to experiment. They had 
built schools with granite, the 
cheapest local material. Could a 
cottage be constructed of granite 
which would be within the maxi- 
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mum size allowed by the Govern- 
ment, and be low in cost? The four 
Fathers discussed the possibility; 
one of them was chosen to make the 
experiment, while the other three 
kibitzed. 

This priest used refugee stone 
masons and guided the work him- 
self. His aim was to keep the cost of 
the house below $175. From an 
architectural point of view, the first 
house was a monstrosity. It was 
partly granite, partly plaster board, 
and had a roof of asbestos. It wasn’t 
ideal but Father knew the cost of 
every foot of the house. 

The experimental house at least 
had windows, so the priest moved 
in and made it his rectory. He 
then built another house, using the 
knowledge and experience gained 
from the first. This time it was all 
granite, plastered inside and out; 
its roof was asbestos. The cost of 
this structure was $150. The lucky 
refugee who moved in thinks it is a 
palace. 

The priest then built several 
experimental houses in succession 
until at last he could say: “It can be 
done. We can build a granite house, 
with cement roof and iron window 
frames with glass in them, for about 
$185.’ It was a pioneering accom- 
plishment in low cost housing. 

The Government Social Welfare 
Office got excited over this achieve- 
ment and officially dubbed it, ‘““The 
Maryknoll Low Cost Housing Plan.” 
It caught the fancy of local people. 

A pagan family gave enough 
money for ten houses, in memory of 
their father who had just died. The 
Actors Guild of Hong Kong put on 
a play and gave the Fathers enough 
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Father Stephen B. Edmonds has time 
for even the tiniest of refugees. 





money to build twenty houses. The 
English Air Force officers and many 
private individuals added their gifts. 
Soon shacks on the hillsides began 
to disappear, making room for neat 
granite houses that were indeed 
homes. The charity of others gave 
these houses free to refugee families; 
no rent was charged. 

In one large area, the number of 
granite houses wasn’t growing fast 
enough. So that more people might 
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be housed quickly, the Government 
let a contract for 500 houses, to be 
built according to plans worked out 
by Maryknollers. The Government 
was to reimburse itself for the cost 
of these houses by means of low 
rents charged to the people who 
would live in them. 

The builders of hope then looked 
for other ways of finding work for 
the jobless. It was a never-ending 
problem in the refugee camps, and 
the priests gave no little time to 
solving it. Gift money was used 
when possible, to create jobs. This 
form of charity allowed workers to 
keep their self-respect. 

In Ngau Tau Kok, Father Curran 


hired men to build a dirt road up | 


the hillside, one that trucks and 
cars could use. He prevailed on the 
Government to help, asking the 
Government to hire the same num- 
ber of men that he himself could 
hire. The Government matched him 
dollar for dollar and man for man, 
and later made the completed dirt 
road into a cement highway. 

The prize project for employing 
refugees came at Ngau Tau Kok. 
While in America on furlough, 
Father Arthur Dempsey learned of 
his appointment to Ngau Tau Kok 
to replace Father Curran who was 
due for a furlough. He purchased a 
number of looms; found an “‘angel” 
to pay for them; and persuaded Mr. 
E. Boucher, a textile expert from 
Rhode Island, to come to Hong 
Kong and get a weaving project 
going. 

Today, it is a success. About 150 
families benefit from the project. At 
least one member of each of these 
families is a skilled loom operator. 
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The weaving school has created a 
livelihood for 2,000 people in the 
area. “The Pius Co.,”’ registered 
with the Hong Kong Government, 
| markets the cloth thus produced by 
"home industry; it is cloth of the 
highest quality. 

Other priests started small scale 
) cooperatives whose members pro- 
duce rattan ware, vestments and 
embroidery. These and other results 
of four short years of work among 
Chinese who accepted poverty 
rather than communism are consol- 
ing. But a missioner’s measure of 
success is what he has gathered for 
Christ. —To the work of these four 
Maryknoll missioners in Hong 
Kong, God has given His blessing. 








| The four Maryknollers find real 


joy of accomplishment in the grow- 
ing Church. During the past four 
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Six thousand adult baptisms in four years, reads the record in Hong Kon 





years they and their catechists have 
instructed and baptized over 6,000 
people, and hundreds more are 
under instruction. Last night Father 
Edmonds baptized a class of 91 
converts. He expects to instruct 
and baptize a total of over 600 this 
year. Fathers Trube, Reilly and 
Dempsey will each have at least 
that many. 

The progress of these four Mary- 
knoll Fathers has not gone unno- 
ticed by the Communists. Every 
refugee in Hong Kong is a thorn in 
the side of the Communists. The 
Reds cannot explain to the world 
why two million people accepted 
poverty in Hong Kong, rather than 
the good life in China under com- 
munism. These two million people 
really give the lie to Communist 
propaganda. 


g. 








When you remember 
Maryknoll in your 
Will, please 

use the following 
legal form: 


“I hereby give, devise and 
bequeath to the Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society of 
America, Inc., of Mary- 
knoll, New York, ....... 


(here insert amount or de- 
scription of legacy or prop- 
erty). The legacy is to be 
used by the said Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society of 
America, Inc. for the pur- 
poses for which it is in- 
corporated.” 


Communists hate to see refuges; 
struggle back to their feet in Hong 
Kong; among such people Com. 
munist propaganda is useless. The 
only way Communists can infiltrate 
the refugee areas is through schools, 

To Communists, the child is the 
important thing. Lenin said, “If 
you give me the child, I will own 
the man.” A child’s mind can be 
poisoned as he learns, and he can 
be trained in the doctrine of hate, 
The Communists hope to take many 
laughing happy children in the re. 
settlement areas, and make them 
hate laughter and love as weak. 
nesses. They hope to teach them 
that there is strength in hate. Most 
of all they hope to teach them that 
American democracy is the real 
evil in the world, a thing to be 
purged in blood. 

In Father Reilly’s refugee area, 
the Government has one of its larg- 
est housing projects. The Commu- 
nists talked of plans for a huge 
apartment house, to be built with 
private capital in this section. Hous- 
ing was what they talked about; 
what they really plan to erect isa 
school. 

Thus the builders of hope have 
become part of the cold war. This 
is a battle the Fathers can win if 
they move quickly enough. It isa 
battle they must win. 

The Hong Kong Education De- 
partment is pleased with the small 
schools, and is prepared to assumea 
substantial share of the money it 
will cost to develop them to maxi- 
mum size. They have asked the 
Maryknoll Fathers to enlarge each 
school to twenty-four classrooms. 

The route to victory is open. mH 
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LITTLE WORLDS 


BY JOHN J. CONSIDINE, M.M. 


She discovered the magic ingredient that turned a flop into a triumph. 


§ Bic IDEAS frighten people who live 
in little worlds. I saw a concrete 
example of that in the little village 
of Chinchero, 45 miles outside 
Cuzco, Peru. It is 11,000 feet above 
sea level in a lovely valley, sur- 
rounded by snow-topped peaks. 
Chinchero was picked jointly by 
United States and Peruvian Gov- 
ernment officials to be one of four 
model villages. 

The plan turned around the 
escuela nuclear, a program which 
brings the youngsters into a central 
school and which reaches out into 
the families for all-round social bet- 
terment. Among the workers in 
Chinchero was a most interesting 
mountain woman, the directress. 
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Alicia de Pamayo had spent ten 
months in Washington under train- 
ing by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Despite all the careful plans for 
helping the needy families of this 
remote valley, nobody was inter- 
ested; most local folk were cold 
and hostile. 

“I know what we should do,” 
said Senorita Alicia, ‘“‘we should 
get the Archbishop to help us.” 

The Archbishop of Cuzco jour- 
neyed out to Chinchero, gathered 
together a great part of the 10,000 
mountain folk of the valley, ha- 
rangued them long and warmly and 
earnestly in a way they understood 
and loved. The gist of his words was: 


*BIG IDEAS 








““Have confidence in these people 
who have come among you. They 
are good people; they want to help 
you. Your archbishop knows that 
what they want to do is good for you 
and for your chil- 
dren.” The ice was 
broken. Henceforth 
the people respond- 
ed enthusiastically 
and the model vil- 
lage is genuinely 
successful. 

Outside the city 
of Puno, on the 
banks of Lake Titicaca in southern 
Peru, is the isolated Indian village 
of Ichu. For generations it was 
notorious for its backwardness. A 
Maryknoll priest, Father Dan 
McLellan of Denver, Colorado, be- 
gan visiting Ichu. He played with 
the children, talked bullfighting 
with the men. Soon the young 
Padre had many coming to church. 
He also kindled anew the local 
pride of the Indians. 

“Why not get a hustle on?”’ pro- 
posed the priest. “‘Stop getting 
drunk, start doing enough work to 
keep from starving.” 

“‘What’s the use?” they replied 
at first. ““We’re hopelessly lost here 
in the hills.”’ 

“*Precisely,”’ cried Padre Dan, 
“‘you’re isolated here; you can’t get 
out or get back. Let’s build a road 
to the highway.” 

From the provincial government 
Father Dan secured an engineer’s 
survey, some tools and some dyna- 
mite. But shrewdly, the priest saw 
that the village major-domo held 
the key to the situation. He per- 
suaded this man to make the road 
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JOHN AND JANE 


died yesterday. What 
happened fo their money 
end property today? Is 
God in your will? What 
will you think of your 
will a day after you die? 






to the highway Ais road. It works the bo: 
The major-domo assigned a numb O’Brie 
of days of labor a month to eadh men. 
able-bodied Indian. He enthuse idea. | 
his heretofore slothful Indians wij) farmh 
the vision of all tht for m 
great things thy “Wer 
would happen if farms 
their village coujf On 
get to the highway 
Within a year the 
had _ constructed ; 
mile and a half 
surfaced road. Th) 
Prefect of the prov 
ince, the Bishop of Puno and othe! receiv 
notables attended the opening cer In 
monies; and were astounded to find life, t 
all the Indians sober and neath, “T 
dressed. | plain 
In the Santa Cruz area of Bolivia urgec 
a priest from Detroit, Michigan) selves 
Father Joseph Gribbs, and Fathe} band 
John O’Brien, from Flushing, Long heels 
Island, were struck by the dir} then 
wretchedness of the people ani} smar 
their complete ignorance of religion} Th 
One farmer remarked to Father’ prom 
Gribbs, ““We talk among ourselve| to s¢ 
occasionally of our religion. The} visit. 
children who listen ask: ‘What kind} day’: 
of a thing is religion? What is a) said 
priest?’ ”’ and 
One day a sugar mill owner gave} celel 
the Padres a check for $50. “Us| Con 
it to do something to help the com} F¢ 
munity,”’ he said. can 
“That we'll do,” replied Father} brin 
O’Brien. ‘‘We’ll use it for our prin 
school. But we'll do much more, of th 
The curse of this country is not} the 
only lack of roads and schools. It’s} Boli 
the lack of Christian family life.” | con 
Family life in the area was com-| neig 
pletely decadent. “We must tackle} abo 
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the boss of each home,” said Father 

O’Brien. He started a mission for 
men. Everybody laughed at the 
idea. But the two priests rode from 
farmhouse to farmhouse. “This is 
‘for men only,”’ they explained. 
“We're going to talk about your 
farms and your families.” 

On the first night of the mission 
| 4oo men rode in from the country- 
| side and hitched their horses outside 
the church. For seven nights the 
_ priests harped on better living and 
happier homes. At the all-men’s 
} Mass on the last day over 100 
the? received Communion. 
er? In the follow-up for better home 
ind life, the women were enlisted. 
uh “To fight concubinage,”’ ex- 

plained one of the priests, “we 

vial urged the women to make them- 

an} selves more attractive to their hus- 

“ bands. Many use rouge and high 
} 












heels only until they land a man, 
then abandon all notion of keeping 
nj smart.”” 

nm} The results in better homes are 
et promising. An auto mechanic came 
ys, to see Father Gribbs during my 
he} visit. “‘Father, I haven’t missed a 
nd} day’s work since the mission,” he 
a) said. ‘“Tomorrow’s my birthday 
and I think that a good way to 
vt} celebrate will be to go to Mass and 
s| Communion with my wife.” 

| For ten years now North Ameri- 
can priests and Sisters have been 
t| bringing community development 
it) principles to the towns and villages 
4. of the jungle area of Bolivia. One of 
tf the Fathers noted to me that the 
Bolivians now have a much deeper 
conviction of their duties to their 
neighbors. The layman most talked 
about today in the Pando is William 
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Schmidt of Conquista. As the local 
health officer, he has won the love 
of the whole countryside by his 
selfless services to everybody. 
‘Public health, proper food, 
decent living — all have made tre- 
mendous strides here,” one Mary- 
knoller explained to me. “But far 
more important is the changed out- 
look of the people. Men haven’t just 
learned how to keep cleaner and 
earn more money. A Christian 
philosophy has been built into them. 
“Ten years ago,” he continued, 
“no great sense of impropriety ex- 
isted as regards common-law mar- 
riage. A woman was happy to joina 
man regardless of formalities. Today 
a woman is ashamed of a common- 
law union. She won’t even agree to 
a mere civil marriage; she wants a 
church marriage. Double house- 
holds still persist among the rich but 
the tendency now is to keep it quiet. 
Frankly, much of this change comes 
from the home visitation work and 
the classroom work of the Sisters.”’ 
During a recent election cam- 
paign a radical during a political 
speech spoke of the “rich American 
Sisters in the hospital making money 
on you poor people.” A woman in 
the crowd shouted, ‘“‘How much did 
you pay to the Sisters, Luciano, 
when your wife had her baby at the 
hospital? Show us the bill!’ The 
crowd laughed Luciano to scorn. 
They knew he had not paid a penny. 
The people respect the very 
ground on which every Sister walks 
in the Pando because in these new- 
comers they have discovered some- 
thing new—living models of purity, 
of dedication, that light the ugly 
jungle with the Christian ideal. gg 
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u The higher she swings the better she likes it. Koreans even have swing contests. 


A word movie of the games 


Korean children like to play. 
BY JOHN R. HEISSE, M.M. 


B our Che Chon orphans are pretty 
much like the children I knew in 
Chicago. The likenesses show up 
® especially in play. 

Korean lassies have a game like 
hopscotch, though the Koreans 
draw lines in the dust with a stick 
¢ instead of using chalk on a sidewalk. 
@ A Korean boy can keep a paper- 
wrapped stone, something like a 
badminton bird, in the air by kick- 
ing it with the side of his heel. I’ve 
seen the orphans competing with 
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Bouncing a shuttlecock on one heel 
is a game that is as old as Korea. 
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Maryknoll’s Monsignor George Carroll has helped thousands of homeless Korea 
waifs. (Right) Baby gets a good shaking up when Big Sister plays hopscotch 


Korean ice skates are a do-it-yourself 
project: old boards, scraps of metal. 
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each other by bouncing the stone iy 


back and forth between them. 
In the windy season the boys fly 
kites just as in America, but the 


local kites are always homemade. F 


They are rectangular and have a 
hole in the center. Occasionally 
there are contests with valuable 
prizes. The idea is not to fly the 
highest kite; the winner must cut 
everyone else’s kite loose. The 
weapon in this battle of wits i 
string dipped in glue_and rolled iff 
broken glass and crockery. 
Small Korean girls play jacks, 
substituting small stones for the) 
manufactured metal products, 2 
a larger stone replaces the rubbet 
ball. This game is taken seriously 
because I have seen the pebbles be# 
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Tiny Koreans have a flair for singing. (Right) An orphan and his best friend. 


come ammunition in a small-scale 
war. , 

Top spinning and rope skipping 
are also popular. Korean tops do 
not have metal points nor is string 
wrapped around them. Instead, 
they are started by hand and then 
kept spinning by being whipped 
with a piece of cioth tied to the 
end of a short stick. Skipping rope, 
oddly enough, seems as popular 
with boys as with girls. 

The Korean version of a seesaw is 
a board balanced on a rock or a log. 
Two children, usually girls, jump 
alternately on opposite ends. Each 
in turn is thrown into the air to re- 
turn and spring her partner in the 
same way. I have seen a child 
thrown in the air so high that her 
feet were actually above her part- 
ner’s head. 

Frozen rice paddies provide am- 
ple area for winter sports. Every 
Korean boy seems to have a sled; 
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each sled is about a foot square with 
two fixed metal runners. The boy 
squats or kneels on the board and 
propels himself along with two sticks 
with nails driven in the ends. Ice 
skates, at least in the country district 
around Che Chon, are also home- 
made. Skates usually consist of metal 
runners on flat boards which are tied 
with rice rope to the skater’s feet. 

But there are two differences be- 
tween American and Korean chil- 
dren. Korean boys love to go to 
school, and many of them walk long 
miles in any kind of weather to get 
there. I have met only one Korean 
boy who did not like school. His 
buddies consider him a bit odd — 
as if he didn’t like kimchi. 

Korean girls don’t play with dolls. 
I think I know why. Most Korean 
girls of doll-playing age have a real 
live brother or sister riding papoose- 
style on their backs. Who needs a 
doll? ze 
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UP WIth THE LIGHTNING 


The fury of a thunderstorm 


stirs Indians in strange ways. 
BY RICHARD M. QUINN, M.M. 


@ rain was falling as we hurried 
across the churchyard after Bene- 
diction. By the time we reached the 
rectory, hail was rattling on the 
corrugated metal roof. As we stood 
drying out before the fire, Father 
Cahill got to talking about the 
severe storms to which the Peruvian 
high plain is regularly subjected. 
Ayaviri’s electric power is always 
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turned off during storms; so the 
only source of light in the room 
was the fire we had built. Flashes 
of lightning, back-lighting the spare 
frame of Father Cahill, eerily offset 
the light from the fire that played 
on his face. 

He explained that vast stretches 
of the altiplano provide a natural 
mixing bowl for electric storms. The 
brilliant sun warms great layers of 
air above the plain. After the sun 
sets, the temperature quickly drops 
and great masses of air are set in 
motion above the high plain. The 
battling masses of air are contained 
by tremendous cordilleras whose 
tops can barely be seen. 
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After nearly an hour of celestial 
fireworks and window-shaking 
thunder, the storm subsided and 
the electricity was turned on again. 
Father Cahill was sure that the fol- 
lowing day would bring us quite a 
few requests to bless houses. 

Next morning dawned bright, as 
if Nature were apologizing for her 
ill-humor of the night before. Sure 
enough, a good number of requests 
came in for house blessings. 

One was from a man whose house 
a bolt had actually struck. That’s 
how I interpreted his story of a 
luminous spirit shaking the hut and 
dancing across the bed. 

I took the man in a jeep and fol- 
lowed his directions to the adobe 
hut he called home. We got within 
50 yards of the house before the 
jeep bogged down in mud. From 
there we could see a hole in the wall. 

“‘Here,’’ he said, ‘“‘the spirit 
entered before making his weird 
dance along a shelf, over the bed 
and out the open door.” 

I blessed the home, the family, 
their flocks and fields. And before 


the candles were put out, I had | 
three other men begging me to bless 
their homes. One neighbor asked a 
blessing for his wife, who was “‘very 
sick.” The woman was sick enough 
to need the Last Sacraments. 

By means of dry grass and boards 
I managed to get the jeep out of 
the mud. I went to get the oils 
and the Blessed Sacrament. Father 
Vincent McConaughy went ahead 
to hear the confession in Quechua. 
When I arrived, the old woman was 
ready to receive her First Com- 
munion as viaticum. She devoutly 
followed the anointing of each of 
her senses with her “Amin.” 

Before I could reach the jeep a 
woman asked me in broken Spanish 
to come to see “her man,”’ who was 
asking for a priest. He had enough 
instructions to know that when his 
time came, he should call a priest. 
When he had made his peace with 
God, I went to bless the other houses. 

Thunder and lightning may be 
God’s way of speaking to His primi- 
tive children in a way they can 
understand. on] 
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The Cobra 


BY MICHAEL J. O’CONNOR, M.M. 
Everything lands at his door 


from fashion tips to ox rustlers, 


@ one of my parishioners here in 
Tienchung, Formosa, has the spine- 
chilling occupation of catching co- 
bras and “milking’’ them for medi- 
cine. He even looks like a cobra 
collector — thin, gaunt, nervous as 
a scared mouse. But at the moment 
he’s in jail, accused of buying stolen 
property. 

No, not stolen cobras — who'd 
want to steal a cobra? — but a fat 
ox. I don’t know if he’s guilty or 
not, but I’m supposed to get him 
out of jail. Over here, the missioner 
has to act as his people’s lawyer — 
I’ve done just about everything ex- 
cept demand a writ of habeas corpus. 
In the meantime, there is no one to 
take care of the cobras. I don’t 
want that job. One must draw the 
line somewhere! 

There are seven barber shops in 
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| town, and I make a point of not 
going to the same one twice in suc- 
cession. That spreads the business 
around and makes contacts for the 
Church. Contacts are essential in 
our work, and if I have to get a 
haircut, I might as well make a few 
friends in the bargain. 

You know how barber shops are. 
Everybody is there: the farmer from 
his fields and the teacher from the 
school; the butcher, the cartmaker, 
the stationmaster. While the bar- 
ber cuts away at my hair I have a 
good chance to answer their ques- 
tions about the Church. 








It’s quiet and peaceful and hot. 
Outside the fields are a black, mud- 
dy mess, and the people are working 
in them, knee-deep in the rich mud, 
preparing for the midsummer rice 
planting. Next week the quiet will 
burst when the children pour in for 
their annual catechism course. 

God continues to bless our work 
here. At the end ‘of May, we fin- 
ished five catechumenates with the 
baptism of 180 fervent new Chris- 
tians. One of them was the 1,000th 
person baptized since I arrived here 


} at Tienchung. That gives us 2,000 


parishioners. Will we be able to 
double that number again within 
the next four years? With God’s 
help, I think we can. 

I sometimes think I could turn 
all Formosa to Christianity in no 
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time at all if I had enough mail- 
order catalogs for the young ladies 
who use them as style books in their 
dressmaking; and enough razor 
blades to give to the boys who come 
to my door daily clamoring for 
them. The catalogs, you and I can 
understand. The women here dress 
in Western style—and I mean 
STYLE, right from the latest copies 
of mail-order catalogs. But the idea 
of the boys and the razor blades 
gives me the shudders. 

What they do with the blades, I 
have no idea, but I do know they 
prefer them double-edged and 
sharp. I hardly get two good shaves 
from a blade, before some slip of a 
child begs it away from me. So far 
no cut fingers; Chinese are very 
careful with knives and the like. 

As I Write this rainy, windy night, 
the stand of bamboo trees behind 
the house creaks noisily in the wind. 
Bamboo is God’s gift to the Orient. 
It’s a most useful tree, the all-in-all 
to the people here.. 

I must be getting old. Ten years 
ago, when I taught at Clarks Sum- 
mit, Pa., one of my freshman col- 
lege students was Bud Humphrey, 
of Largo, Florida. Now he is Father 
Bud Humphrey, just assigned as my 
curate here in Tienchung. He hasa 
sturdy new motorcycle, which I’ll 
be delighted to have him wear out 
on our bumpy roads. an 
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Converts 


by Electronics 


Maryknoll seminarians take up the application of radio to use 


it as a tool for more effective and penetrating mission work. 


BY THOMAS MELVILLE 


@ a FEW YEARS ago, Maryknoll’s 
Father John J. Considine wrote 
Call for 40,000, a book dealing with 
the tremendous need for priests in 
Latin America. This is a need that 
is matched in all mission lands. It 
poses the question of how we can 
increase the efficiency of the priests 
we now have to make up for the 
deficiency of numbers. 

A partial answer was discovered 
as far back as 1931. In that year a 
Protestant Evangelical group set up 
a small radio station in Quito, 
Ecuador, by which it was hoped to 
reach the millions of South America. 
The growth of this station has been 
remarkable. At present the group 
has five transmitters operating, 
broadcasting in all the languages of 
the continent. The group is now 
planning another station in the 
Philippines, strong enough to reach 
all Asia. A third station is scheduled 
for Africa. 

It was not until 1947 that the 
Quito station received Catholic 
competition. In that year, Father 
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Joaquin Salcedo, a Colombian 
priest, began transmitting from a 
100-watt short-wave station he built 
himself. Broadcasting to the people 
of his parish, he discussed local and 
world news, instructed in farming 
methods, and explained the truths 
of their Faith. Next, he began to 
teach the people to read and write 
by radio. The listeners heard him 
over ‘“‘pancake”’ receivers — radios 
only capable of tuning in Father 
Salcedo’s station. 

Father Salcedo’s work soon re- 
ceived international attention. Aid 
came from the Colombian Govern- 
mentand the United Nations. Today 
the priest operates a 25,000-watt 
station, broadcasting the word of 
God, teaching the people in order to 
raise their moral and economic lev- 
els, and providing entertainment. 

Aside from these two instances, 
and a third but smaller Catholic 
station in Japan, there are no other 
major radio efforts operating for 
the betterment of mission peoples. 
This does not mean that nothing is 
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The people of a remote Indian village receive literacy instruction over radio, 


being done, however. After visiting 
Father Salcedo’s center and study- 
ing his system, Maryknoll’s Fathers 
Bernard F. Ryan, of Chicago, and 
Jacob J. Esselborn, of New York, 
designed their own system to give 
literacy and religious instruction 
to thousands of Indians scattered 
across the Andean altiplano. Radio 
work has also been inaugurated in 
Puno, Peru. 

In Africa, Father Robert Julien, 
of Marlboro, Mass., is laying the 
groundwork for a system similar to 
that of Father Salcedo. He has 
already set up a transmitter, and 
while waiting for Government per- 
mits, is broadcasting test and exper- 
imental signals to other missions. 

Such stations are not too expen- 
sive. The longer wave bands avail- 
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able on factory-produced short- 
wave transmitters are sufficient for 
covering a radius of fifty miles in 
the daytime and up to one hundred 
and fifty miles at night with no more 
than 100 watts of power. Father 
Julien has solved his power problem 
with his own gasoline generator. 
Steam generators, burning wood, 
are the answer when petroleum fuel 
is lacking. Pancake receivers are 
very cheap, because they are mass- 
produced. 

Every mission territory is a po- 
tential location for a radio transmit- 
ter that will aid in the unification 
and solidification of Christian life. 
Radio is a medium to bring the 
whole parochial plan into focus for 
scattered and neglected parishion- 
ers. Radio will not lessen the min- 
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ot } isterial work of the missioner, but 
in| actually increase it in proportion to 
d| the success of the program. But the 
re| scheme does allow the missioner to 
‘| multiply himself and reach many 
m | more people. 

7 Radio can also serve to tie mis- 
1,7 sions closer together. Through radio 
|} help can be summoned, or a priest 
e| called when needed. Long journeys 
+ | toacentral station and slow-travel- 
ing messages can be avoided. Radio 
- | is the answer to poor communica- 
- | tions. 

n} — In the Maryknoll seminaries, we 
|, have scores of young men learning 
e| how to operate radio programs., At 
r| the major Seminary, an amateur 
-} station has been set up. Courses are 
-| being given on the technical ques- 
tions involved, although, strictly 
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Students at our Glen Ellyn, Illinois, seminary run their own amateur station. 


speaking, this is not a necessity. 
Technical knowledge is needed only 
for the repair of equipment after 
a breakdown, and even in mission 
areas people can be found who have 
a technical knowledge of radio. If 
enough stations were set up, lay 
Brothers could be trained in the 
United States, and then sent to the 
missions to care for equipment. 
Father Salcedo’s work in Colom- 
bia has pioneered the way. He has 
shown missioners what can be done. 
It is up to us to use his experience 
to make our own mission work more 
effective. Horse-and-buggy mission 
methods are out-of-date. Today 
we must use every technological 
advance to make Christ known. 
Radio can be one of our most 
potent weapons. ae 
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| It’s Not Dangerous at All! 
| 


* Some people 
think they will die as soon as they make their 
wills. But we haven’t been able to find a single case of 
illness, to say nothing of anything worse, resulting 
from will-making. 






{ 
| 
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Other folks 
consider the making of a will 
a job for the elderly. It 1s true that 





that age, and remain of sound and disposing mind. 


you must be twenty-one; but many of us live beyond 








Still more 

feel they ought to wait at least until they are 
sick. But no State requires a physical examination. 
Not even a cold is necessary. You can do the thing 
however healthy you may be! 








Quite a few 

believe wills are for the wealthy. They say they 
are not rich enough. Wills are for people who like to 
run their own affairs. Do you know 
that if you die intestate — that is, 
without making a will — your family cannot divide 
your property? Strangers will step in, take over, and 


what the law provides? 





Our booklet about wills explains the whole subject. It is 
yours for the asking; and you will not be “followed up” or 
solicited further, if you mark and mail the coupon below. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll, New York 
Without obligation please send me a copy of your booklet: 


(] on Annuities: How to Keep While Giving. 
(] on Wills: What Only You Can Do. 
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distribute it in ways you may not like. Do you know 
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Rodney 


Turns 


the Tables 


BY WALTER W. JOHNSON, M.M. 


@ SOME TIME ago I was siationed at 
the Sacred Heart rectory in Hono- 
lulu. One day I got a phone call; 
it began an experience that touched 
me deeply. 

A Japanese was calling to make 
an appointment to speak with a 
priest. I told her I wasn’t busy at the 
time and suggested that she come to 
the rectory. She said she would. 
Two hours later she rang the bell. 

The first thing she said was, “I 
would like to become a Catholic.” 

Without much prompting on my 
part, the visitor told:-me the story of 
how she came to be interested in the 
Faith. Rodney, her little son, was 
once a very sick boy. Both his par- 
ents had to work every day in order 
to pay for the medical care Rodney 
needed. 

While Rodney’s parents were at 
work, he stayed with a Catholic 
lady. Each day this baby sitter 
would teach her little charge a 
prayer. And it got so that Rodney 
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eagerly looked forward to the stories 
this kindly woman told him about 
Our Lord and His Blessed Mother. 
What Rodney learned during the 
day was too good to be kept to him- 
self. Every evening Rodney would 
go home and tell his mother and 
father what he had learned. 

Months went by. Then one eve- 
ning Rodney popped the question, 
““Mama, why can’t we become 
Catholics so we can learn more 
about Jesus?” 

That was the night I got the 
phone call. His mother had gotten 
in touch with the nearest Catholic 
rectory. One year later, Rodney 
and his parents were fully instructed 
and ready for baptism. 

Rodney’s health is much better 
now. But the important thing is that 
he got what he wanted, Jesus. Rod- 
ney is an apostle at the age of seven. 
He’s a reminder of what Our Lord 
said, ‘‘For from the mouths of babes 
come words of wisdom.” eo 4 
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The old woman in the shoe 


had nothing on him. 
BY JOSEPH A. REINHART, M.M. 


@ iT is now over two years since 
our church at Rosana, Africa, was 
demolished by a tornado. The old 
church was not much in a material 
way; it was a tree-and-mud walled 
affair with a heavily thatched roof. 
Being without a house of God for so 
long has been a great hardship not 
only for the people but also for 
the Padris who live at Rosana. 
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We did manage to save all the 
vestments and sacred vessels and 
were grateful for that. No money 
was available to build another 
church, so we had to improvise. | 
moved out of my room and lived in 
a schoolteacher’s house. I took all 
the office equipment with me. A 
small chapel was then made of the 
office. That was ample for daily 
Mass but far too small for Sunday 
Mass. Yet we have used it for Sun- 
day after Sunday. 

This chapel is about sixteen feet 
by ten feet and in it we have altar, 
cabinet for the vestments, two 
chairs and prie-dieus and space for 
the people. Under the altar are 
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kept altar boy cassocks, surplices, 
candles and the Crib set. All are 
hidden by an antepéndium. 

The ventilation is poor because 
there is only one window. In Africa, 
babies wear 


the most. The aluminum roof is 
the cause of great noise when one 
of those heavy rains comes dur- 
ing Mass. The doors have to be 
closed because the rain is blown 

in that direc- 


no diapers. 
Mothers just 
go outside and 
bring in a few 
weeds and 
clean the baby 


it May Interest You 


to learn that people right here in 
the U.S. write us that they were 
inspired to become Catholics 
through reading this magazine. 


tion. And 
with the doors 
shut tight it is 
all anyone 
can do to get 
a breath of 





and the floor 

but the stench cannot be elimi- 
nated that quickly. With the chapel 
packed for Benediction, I almost 
keel over. 

Sometimes the children push and 

ull and beat each other in free- 
for-alls until some older parishioner 
puts them in their place. The chil- 
dren love to yell the hymns regard- 
less of the size of the room. 

Therc is little space for altar boys. 
When they come late they practi- 
cally push me out of the way as 
they dive under the antependium 
to get their cassocks and surplices. 
They are so close that when I genu- 
flect I find myself almost tripped 
by their quick movements about 
the altar. 

Kneeling at Benediction, I often 
feel children running their fingers 
up and down my crepe-soled shoes. 
This type of shoe is a novelty for 
them. Occasionally to stop this, I 
pinch their fingers between the two 
shoes. 

Perhaps the greatest disadvan- 
tage of the tiny chapel is the mud. 
Rosana is famous for heavy rains 
and for red mud. In the rainy season 
it is almost impossible to keep any- 
thing clean and the chapel suffers 
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fresh air. 

This chapel is the middle room 
of a three-room house. Another 
room is the kitchen. It is not un- 
common to hear, ‘““Two fried eggs 
for Father,” or the audible tones of 
the coffee pot percolating. It is 
certainly not an ideal place for 
divine worship but we have no 
other. It is a case of any port after 
the storm. 

About the only advantage I can 
notice is that the Christians are 
able to see the priest vesting, and 
thus learn the various types of vest- 
ments he wears. I take advantage 
of this t6 teach the people the 
significance of the vestments and 
the Mass. 

We knew all along that we would 
build a new church some day, and 
this hope kept us going. People 
at home have been good to us. The 
Africans themselves raised some of 
the money. I told the people God 
wants a good home and He wants 
to know if the Bakuria are generous 
enough to help provide one. 

Soon our sorrow. will be turned 
into joy. We can forget these few 
years of inconvenience soon after 
we move in and start using the new 
church. a | 
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Over this road of the centuries 
have trod countless Guatemalan 
Indians. Here, too, passed the 
missioners. Today new priests t 
walk this ancient trail, preach- : 
ing the age-old message of God. ¥ 
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The most beautiful 


CHRISTMAS — 


CARDS 


ever offered by 
Maryknoll 


aryknoll’s 1956 assortment of 

Christ Child Christmas cards 
charmingly and tenderly portray 
the little Christ Who came to 
Bethlehem, His mother, St. 
Joseph, the wise men, the shep- 
herds and all who participated in 
the first Christmas. 

Created by a skilled, American 
artist, all 20 designs are new and 
delightfully “different.” Taste- 
fully enhanced with “gold,” we 


feel sure they are 1956’s most 
distinguished Catholic Christmas 
cards. 


May we send the cards on approval? 


Cellophane package 
of 20 differeng cards 
with envelopes 51.00 


Carton of 100 

assorted $4.00 

(available assorted 
only) 


—ao a 7 


Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll, N. \.iitags 


Please send me: 





(roiné Home 


@ ONE AFTERNOON, as I knelt in prayer, I 
heard a clatter behind me. An old Indian, 
loaded down with pots, pans, utensils of every 
sort, went up to the altar. He drew from his 
tattered coat a large candle, which must have 
cost him about five soles (25c) — a lot for a 
poor Indian. He held the candle as he bowed 
to the statue of Our Lady, to Our Blessed 
Lord, much in the manner of a Spanish 
toreador gallantly dedicating his activities. 
Presently he: lit the candle and placed it 
before the statue of Mary. 

My curiosity was aroused. I made it a 
point to encounter him at the church door, 
and asked him to explain his ritual. 

‘**Padre,”’ the Indian said, ‘“‘I have been in 
prison for sixteen long years. This morning 
I was released. I quickly gathered up all the 
possessions I have in the world and packed 
them for my going home. I could not go 
home until I had thanked the Lady to whom 
I owed my patience in prison, and my release 
from that nightmare. I purchased a candle 
with the money I had been given to buy train 
fare home, and hurried to this church to offer 
thanksgiving. I will walk home now — but it 
will be the greatest walking I have ever done. 
She will be walking with me, and will know 
that I am grateful to her!” 

— Thomas 7. Higgins, M.M. 
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the people of America. 





What an African 


Finds in America 


BY EWALD MUNSERI 


An editor from Tanganyika gets an insight into America’s heart. 


@1 ama lucky man. I am a fortu- 
nate African who has seen a dream 


come true. 


Two years ago I was an un- 
known man in a forgotten country, 
toiling on my poor, weekly news- 
paper. I had heard about America, 
the lamp bearer of our time. Some- 
times I would even dream of visiting 
that great center of the free world. 
But it was only a dream beyond 
hope. 

Then one day a Maryknoll Father 
climbed the steep hill of Bukoba, 
Tanganyika, where I have my press. 
He saw the work I was doing, and 
he said that I could learn many 


| things in America. Hope entered my 
' dream. Then through the help of 


this American priest and my own 
bishop, the dream became reality. 

Since I have been in this country, 
my life has been one of many ex- 
citements. Slowly I got to know 
First on 
their crowded streets. Then in their 


_ tich shops, well-ordered offices and 
| factories; in their colleges and uni- 
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versities. I traveled with them in 
busses, trains, and airplanes. I got 
to know them in big cities — Wash- 
ington, Chicago, New York, Boston, 
Cincinnati. I got to know them in 
calm villages. I slept in their sweet 
homes. I enjoyed their happy fam- 
ily life. I got to know them in 
merry celebrations and in their 
devout worship of God. 

During my travels I had time to 
read some of their writings. For the 
first time, I read their Constitution 
and Declaration of Independence. 
Here were words new and precious! 
I read some of the writings and 
indelible inscriptions of noble- 
minded leaders who spoke with 
great faith and confidence in God, 
with conviction of sacred human 
rights, with belief in equal oppor- 
tunity for all. 

Until I came to America, the 
people of the United States were 
chiefly known by their material 
wealth and scientific attainments. 
By their big cars. By the pictures 
we had seen of striking skyscrapers. 


’ Ewald Munseri is the publisher of Tanganyika’s only independent paper. 
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By their enmity of communism. 
their gorgeous, bright-colored prod- 


ucts of Hollywood — whose daring | 


cowboys set the Africans roaring 
and jumping on their seats. 


But I have learned that Ameri | 


cans do not pursue materialism for 
materialism itself. It is the aim of 
America to make everyone’s life — 
poor and rich, farmer or clerk — as 
comfortable and enjoyable as it can 
be in this world of ours. Americans 
believe in their fellow men. They 
believe in equal opportunities and 
an equal share of life’s good things 
for all. They want to do good to all. 
They pay better wages, and they 


provide the working man with joy | 


in his toil and the hope of oppor- 
tunity. 

Generosity and materialism do 
not walk hand in hand. I who am 
a stranger in your land know your 
generosity. I recall the man with 
whom I shared a taxicab to the 
Chicago airport; he insisted on pay- 
ing my fare.’ Then there was the 
postman in Boston, who walked 
many streets out of his way to show 
a stranger his destination. One day 
when I stood copying the wonderful 
inscription behind the statue of 
Abraham Lincoln, in Washington, 
an unknown man presented me 
with a book containing those very 
words I wanted to remember. Oh, 
Americans, you are good! 

Can Americans be materialistic 
when, everywhere one goes, one 
finds religiousness? This religious- 
ness is found not only in churches, 
but also sounds loud and clear from 
the American capital. I will never 
forget the message delivered by 
President Eisenhower: ‘Peaceful 
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advancement of the welfare of the 
peoples of the world can be achieved 
only in harmony with the law and 


the will of God. In time of peace 
asin time of national peril, Ameri- 


cans must remember these truths.” 
Americans, what a rare blessing 
you have as far as the governments 
of the world are known! 

In America, Church leaders have 
publicesteem. They are recognized 
among the nation’s leaders. The 
faithful, too, are spiritually alive. 
The people contribute to the growth 
of the Church. More and more 
young men and women give up com- 
fortable homes and promising ca- 
reers to offer themselves to the serv- 


ice of God. The missionary spirit 


shown by America is a striking pic- 
ture of courage and sacrifice. The 
movements for better family life, 
the Christian associations of youth, 
the amount of space devoted to re- 
ligion by the press, all of these are 
true signs of America’s magnificent 
spiritual consciousness. 

I learned that Americans are not 
talkers, sitting idly and looking at 
past deeds. Americans are people 
of action, constantly striving to do 
better. They want their trains to 
run faster, their buildings to go 
higher, their fellow citizens to have 
an increasingly better. life. 

One can be deceived, listening to 
Americans. They have too much 
self-reproach. They point out their 
faults and weaknesses. But com- 
pared to other nations, America is 
not wanting. Self-reproach comes 
from the greater ideals for which 
Americans strive. These ideals are 
a beacon to the whole world. 

When I think of Africa, and par- 
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ticularly of my country of Tangan- 
yika with only one and a half mil- 
lion Christians out of a population 
of eight millions — when I think of 
my people’s need of better educa- 
tion, better standard of living — 
when I consider our undeveloped 
Christian and social virtues — I 
have nothing better to console me 
than to increase my prayers that 
God may ever more bless and safe- 
guard America, on whose generos- 
ity our free world stands. 

I pray that America may always 
remain as generous and zealous as it 
is now. I ask America to send us 
more missionaries, who have dis- 
tinguished themselves as being the 
most efficient instruments in break- 
ing through the big problems of 
dark Africa. American missionaries 
by their great ideals inspire us to 
spiritual growth and mental devel- 
opment. 

I have told here only a little of 
what I have come to learn of Amer- 
ica. I am returning now to my own 
land, to take up the fight once again 
against race hatred and commu- 
nistic ideas. Having been inspired 
by what I have found in America, 
I will labor so much the harder. 

Thank you, America, for what 
you have taught a simple African! 
Those lessons are precious. They 
are safe in the warmest corner of 
my heart. BB 


Missi 
MISSI 











“He'll Have to Die; I Can't Spare 
Any Money Now.” 


OU wouldn’t say that. If the boy 
were here, gaunt and shrunken with 
his empty stomach and his empty rice 
bowl, you wouldn't hesitate. You'd give. 
Probably you threw crumbs to the 
birds this morning. It isn't hardness of 
heart that keeps Maryknoll from re- 
ceiving the aid needed in this desperate 
time. 

It is because the birds are at your door 
and the boy is half a world away. 

Once this boy was fat and rosy, the 
joy of a home, the hope of a nation. He 
may grow up to be great — a statesman, 
an artist, a scientist or poet or inventor. 
Or he may not grow up at all. 

We have had to watch so many of 
them die. They go out quietly, like 
small flames. You only read about it, 
but we see it happen. 

We have prayed, of course; but God 
works through human instruments. He 
expects us to do something — the Mary- 
knoll Fathers and the Maryknoll Mem- 
bers. He expects you to do something. 

This page of print is the only way we 
have of reaching thousands of people in 
a hurry, so that the children of China, 
now refugees in Hong Kong, may be 
saved, so that the fires of their lives may 
burn a little longer, so that they may 
live on into China's better times ahead! 

Please don’t put it aside. Read it, 
believe it is literally true, realize some- 
how what it means in terms of life and 
death. Can you spare a dollar, two, five? 
Will you? “As long as you did it to one 
of these, My least brethren, you did 
it to Me.” 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
Maryknoll, New York 














@ tne Kosaka family consists of father, mother and six children, 
living in Kyoto, Japan. The father has been in a tuberculosis hospital 
for the past four years. While in the hospital, he received religious 
instruction and was baptized. Mrs. Kosaka tries to keep her family 
together by taking in sewing. Taro, who is sixteen and the oldest 
child, left high school to take odd jobs in order to help his mother. 
Kenji, the youngest boy, has an eye ailment that keeps him from 
leading a normal life. The malady could be remedied by proper 
medical care, but Mrs. Kosaka is never able to get the necessary 
money. 

Despite the struggle against poverty and hardships, the Kosakas 
attend daily Mass and evening prayers. Mrs. Kosaka finds time to 
help regularly in visiting the sick and aiding those interested in 
studying about the Church. Her own immediate need is money for an 
operation for Kenji and to tide the family over until father is well. 
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Sit Kim 


The kind of back-seat driver a priest is glad to have along.) 


BY DELOS A. HUMPHREY, M.M. 


@ “you’RE going to receive a lot of 
merit for this,” I said to Sit Kim, 
one of our new Christians in Pei-tou, 
on the island of Formosa. 

“This afternoon you brought me 
around to the village and intro- 
duced me to all the new catechu- 
mens; tonight you’ll be here again 
to teach them. Yes, you’re going to 
get a lot of merit.” 

“No, I’m not, Father. I’m not 
doing anything extra at all. I’m 
merely doing my duty. I have todo 
this because I’m a Christian — it’s 
my duty. Besides, these people are 
my friends and I have to share my 
good fortune with them.” 

Sit Kim meant what he said; he 
works with a zeal that would inspire 
anyone. He is a weather-beaten 
farmer — and a good one too — 
the father of six bright-eyed, lively 
children. 

He rarely missed an evening class 
during the six months when he was 
studying the doctrine. Getting here 
meant a walk or a bike ride of some 
three miles through the darkened 
rice fields into town. After the ses- 
sion was over he had to return 
home late at night. But it was a 
sacrifice which he gladly made. To- 
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day he knows the doctrine weli. 
And what is equally important, he 
is sharing it with his friends. 

“T’m going over to Tang Chiu to 
see how things are getting along, 
Sit Kim,” I said to him. ‘‘Sister 
will be there this afternoon to give 
out worm medicine.” 

“Ill come along, Father. I'll 
show you a short cut through the 
fields.” 

I remembered then the first time 
he rode on the back of my motor- 
cycle not many nights before. As we 
roared off, he had let out a sup- 
pressed squeal that was a mixture of 
terror and the thrill ofa child on the 
first steep bank of a roller coaster. 

“There’s one of my fields over 
there on the right, Father,’’ he 
tapped me on the shoulder as we 
bumped along a country path. 
“The crop this year is not bad at 
all,” he continued. 

“Very beautiful,” I said over my 
shoulder. 

“The vegetables are really big,” 
enthused Sit Kim. ‘‘Maybe Father 
O’Connor will bring his camera 
over some day and take my picture 
with the vegetables. O.K.?” 

“Maybe, Sit Kim,” I said. ‘‘But 
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now. What’s the name of that vil- 
lage Over there?” 

“That’s Chun Liau, Father. A 
lot of my friends live there; they 
all want to study the doctrine. And 
down that way,” he pointed vigor- 
ously, “down that way there’s an- 
other village, twenty-two families 
—all of them want to become 
Christians too.”’ 

I thought of the people who are 
studying the doctrine back in Pei- 
tou. They are crowded into a sec- 
ond-floor room as they study their 
new-found Faith. My ears echoed 
with the musical sounds made as 
they repeated over and over the 
catechism question, “‘ Thian-chu chai 
nah-li?”” (Where is God?) I remem- 
bered with pleasure breaking my 
way through the Sunday night con- 
gregation in Pei-tou, stepping over 
children to make my way to the 
altar to offer evening Mass. 

“Yes, Father,”’ he said from the 
back of my motorcycle, “it seems 
like all my friends want to become 
Christians.” 

“Where will we put them?” I 
thought to myself. ‘‘Pei-tou doesn’t 
need a chapel so much as it needs 
a church.” 

“They’re all my friends and it’s 
my duty to work for them and teach 
them,”’ Sit Kim insisted. 

“You’re right — you’re right,” 
I agreed. Then I said to myself, 
“I’m going to stop worrying about 
a church; God will provide the 
building. The Church is already 
in the hearts of these people, 
thanks largely to Sit Kim and to 
other zealous lay apostles like 
him.” ee 
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EDITORIAL: 


Shine On! 





BY BISHOP JAMES E. WALSH, M.M. | 


@ 1 saw him in the ricefield. He 
stopped working as I approached, 
and leaned on his hoe. The sweat 
of a summer sun glistened on his 
brow. His coolie suit of blue denim 
was covered with dust, and the ends 
of his frayed trousers disclosed a 
clumsy pair of stub-toed bare feet. 
He was a big boy for his age; there 
was no comeliness in him; he was a 
clodhopper. 

I knew his father, a blunt old 
farmer, respected, hard-working, 
honest. I knew his older brother, 
who was being educated at a city 
school. I inquired about the family. 
I spoke to him of his brother’s prog- 
ress. Then I tactlessly asked him if 
he also would like to go to the city 
and study books. 

He looked up in naive surprise, 
turning his whole countenance upon 
me with the openness of a sunflower. 
Complete frankness was in his gaze, 
but a mist of puzzlement clouded 
his eyes. I had asked a question he 


This Month’s Cover 


, Maryknollers in Yucatan claim that people don’t 
know the meaning of the word “smile” until they’ve 
seen the kind that any little Mexican boy can turn 
on when he sees a friend. The lad on our cover this 
month has a grin that would melt the heart of 
Cinderella’s stepmother. 


did not quite understand, althoug 
he knew only too well the answer. 

He replied simply and without; 
trace of feeling: “‘I am not brigh 
enough to go to school; my fathe 
says I am good only to work in th 
fields.” His father was not a harsh} 
man; he was merely a truthful one, 
He had read his son aright and had 
told him that he was not made for 
anything else but a life of labor. 

The son did not question this; ht 
merely did not understand it; he 
did not resent or rebel; he was not 
envious of others more gifted. He} 
was content. But he was also puz- 
zled. I knew he was to remain puz} 
zled through a whole drab life of 
obscurity and toil, until God gath- 
ered him in His arms to explain 
the mystery to him, in the realms of 
light. 

That puzzled resignation written 








in his honest eyes imprinted itself} 


indelibly on my memory, and it 
stirred me as I have seldom been 
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stirred. I have known love. I was 
not insensible to the ties of affection 
that bound the members of a singu- 
larly happy family; the very name 
of my mother was to me like a song 
of angels. I have lavished admira- 
tion and affection on every object 
of God’s creation — on saints and 


sunsets, on geniuses and golf courses, 


on babies, birds and bunnies. But 
I had only scratched the surface of 
love before I felt the fiery surge that 
came to me now. 


“| CHOOSE YOU,” sang in my heart 
as I looked at my awkward farmer 
boy, perfect figure of the under- 
privileged soul. “I choose you, and 
with you the countless millions of 
God’s children like you: men over- 
worked and overlooked; men for- 
gotten and despised; men white, 
black and brown; souls impover- 
ished and unendowed. I choose you, 
and I dedicate myself to you, and I 
ask no other privilege but to devote 
the energies of my soul to such as 
ou. 

“In this sudden revelation shines 
an incarnation of my life ideal. You 
are my father and my mother, my 
sister and my brother. Men of no 
attraction, you attract me. Souls of 
no distinction, you dazzle me. Clod- 
hoppers of the world, you claim 
me.” 

There is, of course, a special rea- 
son for the deep impression made 
on me by this living symbol of the 
world’s need. I am a missioner. 
I am a man sent by the Catholic 
Church to minister to such. The 
Church has the recipe for every 
need of all the sons of men. She 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD Alt 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD . 


Maryknoll was established in 1911 
by the American Hierarchy to 
prepare missioners from the 
United States and to send them 
forth, under the direction of the 


Holy See, to the mission fields 
of the world. 


overlooks none. There is guidance 
for the gifted; there is opportunity 
for the energetic; there is develop- 
ment for the rugged and the strong. 
But for the frail and the forgotten, 
for the puzzled and the poor, there 
is also something. The Church is a 
true mother; it is for her weakest 
children that she reserves her deep- 
est interest and her tenderest care. 

I am proud to be a missioner, 
with a vocation that has anointed 
me to preach the Gospel to the 
poor. Shine on, farmer boy, symbol 
to me of the thousand million like 
you, who drew the Son of God from 
heaven to smooth and bless your 
weary, puzzled brows. ae 
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Father Donald Sybertz (left) finds the people friendly but puzzling. 


8 wit these pictures, we give the 
first insights into Maryknoll’s baby 


mission of Maswa-Shinyanga, lo- 


cated in Tanganyika, south of our 
Musoma area. The people of the 
area belong to the Basukuma tribe, 
and support themselves by trying to 


drag crops (including cotton) out 


of the desert-like soil. The mis- 
@ sion was pioneered by the White 
& Fathers, who erected a half dozen 


Mf parishes. The area is fairly popu- 
lous, and Maryknollers expect that 
it will develop considerably in the AFRICAN COLOR PICTURES BY CYRIL 
next few years. MM CVELLICIG, M.M. AND MAURICE ZERR, M.M. 








@ maswa may be half a world away 
from the United States but Mary- 
knollers have reminders of home. 
Father Edward A. McGurkin (left, 
above), the mission superior, may 
even have heard this bell in his Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, home because it 
once tolled on a New York, New 
Haven and Hartford steam engine. 
With him are Father Joseph E. Bran- 
nigan and Brother Cyril Vellicig. 
Whenever Jasper comes around the 
Gula mission (left), Father George | 
Pfister gets a visual reminder of his 
home town. Some day some Alba- 
nian on safari, meeting Jasper in 
the bush, may be startled into say- 
ing, “‘Isn’t it a small world!” ge 
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Ntemi Majabere, head chief of Sukumaland, has nine wives to serve him. 
He likes to pose in lion skins, and plume made from the mane of a lion. 

















Sukumaland already has a fine Catholic life. Father James L. Lenihan 


blesses seed (above) while Father Alan Smidiein watches. The same two 
missioners (below) accompany Bishop Joseph Blomjous in a procession. 











UPON RELEASE BY 
THE JAPANESE, HE 
WAS ASSIGNED 
TO WORK IN THE 
INDIAN MISSIONS 
IN THE HIGH AN- 
DES OF PERU. HE 
LEARNED TWO 
NEW MISSION 
LANGUAGES. 
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FATHER THOMAS 
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HE MET HIS DEATH | 
WHEN THE TRUCK 
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Waterbury, Linnie s Father ena Me Sdatberis sities a village 
in his Nagahama-shi mission, walking the paths of Japan for Christ. © 
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World War Il. Now he works in Japan making new friends for Christ, 


@ 1 Hap finished with my language 
study for the day, and had picked 
up the New Testament to do some 
Scripture reading before retiring. I 
had hardly started reading when I 
came to this passage in Romans, 
which attracted my attention, not 
so much because it was one I had 
always liked and had memorized 
while still in the Seminary, but 
because it made me recall a recent 
chain of events involving Yukiro. 

“For whosoever shall call upon 
the name of the Lord shall be saved. 
How then shall they call on him, in 
whom they have not believed? Or 
how shall they believe him, of whom 
they have not heard? And how shall 
they hear, without.a preacher? And 
how shall they preach unless they be 
sent, as it is written: How beautiful 
are the feet of them that preach the 
gospel of peace, of them that bring 
glad tidings of good things!” 

That statement, written in the 
Church’s infancy by the great mis- 
sioner, St. Paul, pertains as much 
to the non-Christian world of today 
as it did to the Roman world in 
which Paul traveled and preached. 
Yukiro illustrates the truth of what 
the Apostle of the Gentiles wrote. 
“‘And how shall they hear, without 
a preacher?” 

I laid aside my New Testament 
for the moment and, in my imagina- 
tion, was once more aboard the 
Swallow, headed back for Tokyo and 
the second term of language school. 

Each year in Japan, newly arrived 
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missioners begin language study 
shortly after arriving from the 
States. After their concentrated 
course of study in Tokyo, the lan- 
guage students look forward to the 
usual trip to the missions as a brief 
Christmas vacation away from the 
books. Their visits to the Mary- 
knoll Fathers’ mission areas in and 
around the cities of Kyoto and Sap- 
poro provide the language students 
with ample opportunity to try out 
their Japanese on the people. 

I had spent a really enjoyable few 
days in the Kyoto area, seeing at 
first hand the inspiring work being 
done by our Maryknoll Fathers and 
by the still-too-few Japanese priests 
who work with them. I started back 
for Tokyo, filled with a new deter- 
mination to apply myself even more 
diligently to the task of learning that 
amazing combination of strange 
sounds, complicated grammar, 
elaborate vocabulary, that is the 
Japanese language. Without a com- 
mand of the language, a missioner 
cannot hope to do effective work. 

My reverie was interrupted by 
what sounded — even to my inex- 
perienced ears — like a question be- 
ing directed to me by a young Japa- 
nese man in the seat ahead of me. 

“To what Church do you be- 
long?”’ I understood him to say. 

“I’m a Catholic priest,” I replied 
in the best Japanese I could com- 
mand with no time to rehearse 
beforehand. “I’m now studying the 
Japanese language in Tokyo.” 
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I made sure, before things got too 
involved, that the young man knew 
just where I stood linguistically. I 
was going to add, “I can’t speak 
Japanese very well,” but that would 
have been laboring the obvious. 

Since the seat beside my ques- 
tioner was vacant, I moved up and 
sat next to him. He seemed eager to 
talk. By means of occasional re- 
course to a handy pocket-size dic- 
tionary I was carrying for just such 
an emergency, I was able to piece 
his story together. 

Yukiro had developed an interest 
in the Catholic Church over a peri- 
od of time. Through previous asso- 
ciation with a Protestant mission- 
ary, he had come to know some of 
the basic truths of Christianity. 
Yukiro’s search for the truth had 
been given impetus by his contact 
with a Maryknoll priest, Father 
Edmond Ryan. His inquiring mind 
had led him to read the whole of 
the catechism by himself; he had 
read other Catholic books as well. 

By the time our paths converged 
on that Tokyo-bound train, Yukiro 
—not baptized as yet — wanted 
very much to become a Catholic. He 
even entertained serious thoughts of 
studying for the priesthood once he 
had been baptized. ‘The big diffi- 
culty was that, although he wanted 
to become a Catholic (his sister also 
had a similar desire), he couldn’t. 
There seemed to be no way for him 
to receive instructions. 

Yukiro lives an hour and a half 
by train from the nearest Catholic 
church. A three-hour trip to and 
from the church to attend instruc- 
tion classes couldn’t be made each 
week over the extended period of 
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time that would be required for 
Yukiro to complete his instructions. 
It seemed very much as if the seed 
that had fallen on this good ground 
and had sprouted there, was des- 
tined to wither. 

The train had arrived at the stop 
where Yukiro had to get off, and 
we parted company. I thought that 
I had heard the last of Yukiro. 

However, a couple of weeks later, 
I received a letter from Yukiro. It 
was written in Japanese characters, 
accompanied by furigana, the sym- 
bols used to represent Japanese 
sounds phonetically. That made it 
possible for me to look up the more- 
complicated characters in my dic- 
tionary. In his letter, Yukiro men- 
tioned that he planned to come to 
Tokyo the following weekend and 
hoped to visit me at the Maryknoll 
house. 

Yukiro came as planned, and we 
talked about the teachings of the 
Church and of his desire to become 
a Catholic and to enter a seminary. 
Because he came from the country, 
I suggested that we see some of the 
sights of Japan’s capital city while 
we talked. 

My visitor agreed, and we soon 
found ourselves getting out of the 
subway at the stop near the Mitsu- 
koshi Department Store on Tokyo’s 
famed Ginza Street. We took the 
elevator to the top floor of the build- 
ing and walked up to the roof. From 
that vantage point, one can get a 
good view of the city. On the 
seventh floor of this department 
store, the Maryknoll Fathers have 
a chapel where people who work 
in the area can attend Mass and 
receive instructions in the Faith. 
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On our way down from the roof 
Yukiro and I stopped in at the chap- 
el for a visit to the Blessed Sacra- 
-ment. I prayed that God would pro- 
vide a way — in this land of too few 
Catholic priests and churches — for 
this young friend of mine to receive 
catechetical instruction and achieve 
his desired goal, membership in 
Christ’s Church through baptism. 
Not seeing the pastor, Father 
William Mackesy, around, I asked 
a young Japanese who was browsing 
through the pamphlet rack, where 
the pastor might be. The man didn’t 
know; he was from out of town him- 
self and had just stopped in for a 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament. Fur- 
ther conversation disclosed that he 
was a parishioner of the very church 
which was closest to Yukiro’s home! 
I introduced the two men. It almost 
seemed as if this chance meeting 
were a direct answer to my brief 
prayer of a few minutes before. 
This young man, Bernard by 
name, proved to be a zealous Catho- 
lic, the head of his parish Young 
Men’s Society and a member of the 
Legion of Mary. Yukiro’s plight 
appealed to him as an apostolic 
challenge. Practical lay apostle that 
he is, he made plans on the spot to 
follow up his words by action. 
While we were standing there 
outside the chapel Bernard copied 
down Yukiro’s address. He invited 
his new acquaintance to visit the 
church in his home town, offering 
to put him up overnight as he hand- 
ed Yukiro his address. Bernard also 
gave Yukiro some appropriate 
Catholic literature — apparently he 
always carried a selection with him 
for an opportunity like this. Bernard 
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promised to talk over the problem 
with his pastor. He was sure that 
between the two of them some wa 
could be worked out so that Yukiro 


could get the necessary instructions | 


and become a Catholic. 
Later in the day Yukiro and | 


also parted, but not before I had_ 


given him a prayerbook and rosary 
and taught him how to use them. 


Not long afterwards I received a | 


postcard from Bernard who was 
already at work on arrangements 
whereby Yukiro could be provided 
with the instructions he so earnestly 
desired. 

I picked up my New Testament 
again and reread that passage from 
the Epistle to the Romans: “And 
how shall they hear, without a 

reacher?”’ 

God alone knows how many Jap- 
anese besides Yukiro are searching 
in vain for Christ because there 
aren’t enough priests to preach the 
Gospel to them. Saint Paul stressed 
the need for more missionary priests 
in his time. That need still exists 
throughout the mission world today. 
‘And how shall they preach unless 
they be sent?” 

We cannot be content with only 
helping the missions financially, al- 
though that is important and neces- 
sary if missionary work is to be car- 
ried out successfully. More mission- 
ary priests are needed to instruct 
people like Yukiro and to train zeal- 
ous lay leaders like Bernard. It 
behooves us to pray frequently that 
God will give priestly missionary 
vocations to increasing numbers of 
young American men so that no 
more Yukiros need long in vain for 
the saving graces of Christ. Yh | 
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Sylvester Obonge discovers 


that Americans have hearts. 


BY MORGAN J. VITTENGL, M.M. 





®syLvesTER Obonge was far from 
his home in Africa when he was told 
by an American doctor that he had 
| a grave kidney disorder. Sylvester 
had no money for hospitalization; 
he was close to despair. 
Fortunately a member of VISA 
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“Home” for the holidays, thanks to Mrs. Doerner and helpers in Pine Grove, Pa. 


Welcome Stranger! 


learned of Sylvester’s difficulty and 
arranged for free medical care at 
St. Clare’s Hospital in New York. 
Thanks to VISA (Volunteer Inter- 
national Student Association), a 
grateful and healthy Sylvester re- 
ceived his A.B. in June. 

This was but one of the many serv- 
ices rendered by VISA to foreign 
students in New York City. But for 
every student who has been helped 
there are hundreds whose personal 
problems go unnoticed and un- 
solved. When one remembers that 
these young men and women will be 
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Timothy Watanabe, a foreign student, 
lives with the parents of Maryknoll’s 
Father Joseph Luckey who isin Japan. 


tomorrow’s leaders in such places as 
Kenya, Japan, Peru, Korea, Ger- 
many, this situation cannot be ig- 
nored. 

There are 34,000 foreign students 
from all over the world studying in 
the United States. Of these, 11,000 
are Catholics. They came to this 
country to take advantage of excel- 
lent educational facilities. They will 
return to their homelands either as 
ambassadors of good will or dis- 
illusioned with what they believe 
to be the American way of life. 

Upon his arrival in the United 
States, Sylvester needed counsel. 
He needed it for his registration and 
choice of courses, and also for orient- 
ing himself in a strange country. 
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This advice was essential during the} 
first few weeks of his stay becaug 
first impressions last. 


Sylvester received this importan} 


counseling from a foreign-studen|)) 
adviser at the college in which hl} 





promt 
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enrolled. Many other foreign stu. ber 
dents do not get such counseling | 4” h 
The result has been enrollment in i= 


the wrong college; studying the 
wrong subjects; a year wasted. 

“Then too,” remarked Sylvester, 
‘*students from Asia, Africa and the 
Middle East, face the additional 
problem of race discrimination in 
many quarters. While some interna- 
tional student associations, such as 
International House, do lodge these 
students, their facilities are over- 
crowded and cannot begin to cope 
with the housing situation. The 
only alternative for many of us is to 
board in shabby, poorly furnished 
tenements, which are little better 
than slums.” 

Sylvester Obonge came to this 
country with only a vague notion of 
the cost of living here. Before his 
term of study was concluded, he 
found himself without money. With 
the help of a foreign-student associ- 
ation that interested itself in his 
plight, Sylvester received sufficient 
funds to complete his course. 

“Some students, because of in 
adequate financial backing, should 
not have been encouraged to come 
here in the first place,” explained 
Sylvester. ‘However, many of the 
financial problems are unavoidable, 
arising from delays in the transfer of 
funds, or from unanticipated medi- 
cal crises, or from misunderstand- 
ing of the calendar of fee payments. 

‘“‘Whatever the cause, many 
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ising students have had to cut 
short their education, and have re- 
turned home, bitter over America’s 
dollar consciousness. A well-admin- 
‘istered emergency fund, or a more 
‘generous program of scholarship 
+ and fellowship aid, were it available, 


ve 


‘nin 


y might have come to their rescue.”’ 

Many persons picture foreign stu- 
dents as comfortably enjoying life 
on the campuses of large colleges 
and universities, having no emo- 
‘tional or social problems. The 
‘assumption is that they wish to 
spend all their time studying and 
to be left to themselves. 

The typical foreign student is like 
Sylvester Obonge. He came here 
at his own expense to study at a col- 
lege providing no residence facili- 
ties. He lived by himself in remark- 
ably poor conditions. He studied 
hard, but he was no different from 
his American counterparts in his 
desire for companionship. His social 
activity was restricted by lack of 
money and friends. 

“Foreign students must have 
places where they can gather and re- 
lax,” Sylvester commented. “Such 
places could also encourage friendly 
telationships with American stu- 
dents. In this way a foreign student 
could realize his greatest desire — 
acceptance by the student body.” 

Discouraging conditions, lan- 
guage barriers, medical needs and 
the scarcity of part-time employ- 
ment — these are the basic prob- 
lems of foreign students. Many col- 


a.) ¢ges and universities have taken 


measures to solve them. It is the 
tsponsibility of the various institu- 


‘ftions to look out for all their stu- 


dents. But they need the full coop- 














eration and assistance of civic, inter- 
national and religious groups. 

A step in this direction was taken 
by Catholic groups in New York 
last year, with the formation of 
VISA — a committee representing 
various Catholic groups engaged in 
extending welcome aid and hospi- 
tality to students from other lands. 
Among organizations represented 
are: the Christian Students, the 
Newman Club, the Brooklyn and 
New York Catholic Interracial 
Councils, the Grail, the Young 
Christian Workers, the Christian 
Family Movement, the National 
Council of Catholic Women and 
the Mount St. Vincent Alumnae. 
Also working with this committee 
are Father Andrew O'Reilly, chap- 
lain of the Catholic Center at New 
York University and Father Albert 
Nevins of Maryknoll. 

Each month, delegates from these 
Catholic groups meet at VISA head- 
quarters to discuss problems and 
plan projects which cover the whole 
range of student activities. 

Dances, socials and informal dis- 
cussions between American and for- 
eign students, are planned each 
month. Counseling and employ- 
ment services are arranged, and 
legal advice is provided. 

The results of such work have 
proved most rewarding. A young 
American dentist met some African 
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ee 


students at a social and is now carin 
for their dental needs. The NCWC 
Immigration Bureau gave valuable 
aid to a Peruvian girl who had 
allowed her visa to lapse while she 
was busy with her exams. Summer 
jobs, both in New York City and in 
resort areas were obtained for stu- 
dents from Spain, Cuba, Africa, 
Japan. 

A successful venture undertaken 
by VISA was a family hospitality 
program for the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas holidays. Here are ex- 
cerpts from a few of the letters host 
families sent to VISA. 

“‘Damien (Japanese) is about 
twenty-two, very intelligent — the 
kind of boy any mother would be 
proud of.” 

“‘We were happy to entertain a 
Negro boy from Jamaica as I sus- 
pect he has endured much prejudice 
since he arrived in our country. We 
hope to have him again. I have 
written to his mother and fiancee, 
saying how much we enjoyed his 
stay. Thanks for the inspiration.” 

“We had a most enjoyable time 
with Henry on Thanksgiving Day. 
The children reminded him of his 
own brothers and sisters back home 
in Hawaii. Ours is the first main- 
land home he’s been in and it was 








arrival in September. His visit 
a wonderful experience for us.” 

This year VISA hopes to expanj 
its program so as to include more 
families in the New York area. 4 
new feature will be a get-acquainted 
social at which American familig 
will be introduced to their Chris. ¥ 
mas holiday guests. 

An important aspect of all activi. f 
ties is that they give the studens} AS 
contact with the Catholic Church: 
and with American Catholic hom 
life. Such contact shows that 
Catholics are interested in liturgy, 
Christian culture and family 

VISA publishes a quarterly ne 
letter with reports of its curren 
activities and its plans for futu 
programs. Copies may be obtained, 
free of charge, by writing to VISA, 
69 Washington Square South, New 
York City. 

VISA is only a beginning. Thi 
organization must expand until its 
facilities are duplicated in many} T 
cities throughout the United States) miss 
with a national office to direct all) gy , 
activities and to serve as an ex S 
change point for good ideas. Only 
in this way can the Church ade-| 50M 
quately meet the challenge of put-| unle 
ting the Christian brotherhood of} 
man into practical focus for foreign 

















the first home-cooked meal since his _ students. | | 
MA 

MAMBO Ot 
FATHER CHARLEY CALLAHAN — once a drummer with the East Haven, Conn. (J t 

Fife and Drum Corps — now sounds the Angelus on a big drumat Kilulu. This t 


tom-tom is made from an old oil barrel; both ends were knocked out and zebra 
skins were drawn tight over the open ends. Every morning he wakes up the 
Christians and the Padris and wild beasts of the plains with his booming. His 


beat has a rhythm new to Africans. To me it sounds like one of those shore- Addr 


resort bands around New Haven getting warmed up for a mambo. 


— Edward A. McGurkin, M.M. 
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Teamwork does it — the team of Sister-missioner and sender- 
missioner. YOU go along with Sister when your sacrifice pays 
all or part of her fare. 

St. Paul asks in effect: How can people know Christ unless 
someone tells them about Him? And how can that someone go 
unless someone else sends her? 

Write below YOUR answer to that question. 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
L) Here is $500, a complete one-way ticket for a Maryknoll Sister-missioner. 


Bl oe arene » my contribution to the fare of a Maryknoll Sister going out 
to spread God's love to all peoples. 


As long as! can, I shall send $........ every month to help 
support a Sister-missioner. | understand | may stop this at will. 











@ THE MARYKNOLL Sister 
rejoices when she is told to 
go far from home for Christ’s 
sake. Here one is congratu- 
lated by those who hope to 
follow soon. 





@ susy days! Packin 
their things, checking trai 





1956’s 
MARYKNOLL 
SISTERS 
LEAVE FOR 
DISTANT 
MISSIONS 


Good-by is a net: word to say, but 
Catholic parents smile as they say it. 



































“Help Us,"’ writes our 
missioner at San 
Roque, Bolivia, “to re- 
roof the church. It is 
98 years old and might 
fall apart before we celebrate its 100th 
anniversary.” Any gift will be well 
received. 


Vicious Circle. “The present roof is 
beyond repair,” writes the Maryknoll 
pastor at Pemuco, Chile. “It leaks. 
Over the years the leaks have destroyed 
the interior. A new roof costs $750; 
interior repairs, another $750.” 


The Only Book most Indians in Peru 
possess is a catechism. Many homes 
haven’t even that. We need 5,000 cate- 
chisms in Spanish (10c each) and 5,000 
more in Quechua, the Indian tongue (30c 
each). Perform a spiritual work of mercy. 


The Sisters will have a convent in 
Montero, Bolivia, if we can raise the 
funds. Meanwhile the increased congre- 
gation has overtaxed the church. We 
must enlarge it — at a cost of $1,500. 
We wish we knew how to make money. 


A Deluge. For flood repairs in Japan, 
$2,500. Never underestimate water, or 
the power of prayer and sacrifice. 


A Bell for Musoma, Africa, to call the 
people to church; $200 will provide a 
mission bell. A toll call. 


Tank Up. Eleven missions in the Shin- 
yanga area, Africa, need water tanks, 
costing $100 each. Tank you. 
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Here’s What you've 
been looking for! In 
a mission church in 
Guatemala, two altars 
are needed, one for the 
Sacred Heart, the other for the Blessed 
Virgin. Each can be donated for $100. 


Crucifixes, 50 needed in Taipei, For- 
mosa, for the homes of new Christians, 
cost $1.50 each.. And fifteen more for 
churches, rectories and schools at $5 each. 


Benediction. vestments for Philippine 
missions can be donated for $100. 


They’re All Wet in Pemuco, Chile, 
because rain falls inside the church. A 
roof would cost $750. 


Maya Indians in Central America 
would keep in tune if the mission had 
$200 to purchase a harmonium. 


Your $1 could provide an Indian child 
making his First Holy Communion with 
acatechism, a candle, an arm band, a holy 
card certificate and a First Communion 
breakfast. That’s a lot of work for a dollar. 


Library Racks, tables and books —a 
complete reading room and information 
center for Taichung, Formosa, can be 
achieved if someone can shake loose $250. 


Vigil Lights — $20 will-purchase 150 
vigil lights for the refugee camp chapel 
at Chai Wan, Hong Kong. 


Threadbare is the altar rug in Riberalta, 
Bolivia. A new one? Yes, only $10. 
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For the 
Missions 
Aschool, Riberalta, Bolivia .........-. $2,000. 

3 Kindergartens, Philippines .........+.-. 600. 
Visual aid slides, Musoma, Africa. ........ 100. 
Multigraph machine, Guatemala ......... 200. 
Library books, Taipei, Formosa... ... . each -50 
Athletic equipment, Japan ........-++.-: 25. 


Textbooks, 1,000 needed in Hong Kong . . . each 15 


Repairs of school walls, floors, Central America. . 60. 
Classrooms, Chile... .. 2.2. 2-2 ees ss eee 4,000. 
Catechetical charts, Korea .......+ +0228: 15. 
Schoolbooks, Taichung, Formosa .......+.: 100. 
Primary school complete, Maswa, Africa... . . 1,000. 
Band instruments, Tien Chung, Formosa... .- . _ Oe 
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. King Ethelbert of England first 2. The kindly Italian missioner was a 3. The king offered Augustin 
met Augustine under the shade of an head taller than the king. Augustine his monks hospitality; was 
oak tree on a small offshore island. told him the story of the crucifix. moved by the spirituality of the 





4. King Ethelbert asked for instruc- 5. That had a profound effect on 6. Then Saint Augustine ond HP 
tions. Thousands attended when the the hearts of his people. Ten thou- forty monks brought the good : 
monarch was baptized on Pentecost. sand ready for baptism by Christmas. Jesus to all parts of the king's | : 


Christ belongs to ALL the human race. 
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